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on. Those who procured food to-day ate twice what nature required.
, . . The ministers of religion forgot their duties; there was no longer
distinction of caste, and the Sudra and Brahman were undistinguish-
able. ... All was lost in hunger ; fruits, flowers, every vegetable thing,
even trees were stripped of their bark, to appease the cravings of
hunger: nay, man ate man!3 The years 1746, 1755, I7^3~5j and
1803-4 are all mentioned as periods of scarcity, but no details are avail-
able. In 1804, however, Kotah escaped, and the regent Zalim Singh
was able to fill the State coffers by selling grain to the rest of the
country at about 8 seers per rupee.

The famine of 1812-3 is described as rivalling that of 1661 in the
havoc it caused; the crops failed completely and the price of grain is
said to have risen to 3 seers per rupee. The mortality among human
beings was appalling, and in certain States three-fourths of the cattle
perished.

For the next fifty-five years there was no general famine in Rajputana;
but there were periods of recurring scarcity in parts, notably in the
south and west in 1833-4 and 1848-9, in the north and east in 1837-8,
and in the east, particularly in Alwar, in 1860-1.

The main stress of the calamity of 1868-9 was felt *n trie northern,
central, and western tracts, excluding Jaisalmer, which is said to have
occupied the extreme western limit of the famine area; but every State
was more or less affected. The rains of 1868 came late, fell lightly,
and practically stopped in August; the result was a triple famine (trikdl).
The people emigrated in enormous numbers with their flocks and herds,
but as most of the surrounding Provinces were themselves in distress,
the emigrants became aimless wanderers and died in thousands. Sub-
sequently, cholera broke out and found an easy prey in the half-starved
lower classes. The area cultivated for the rabi was only half of the
normal, and the heavy prolonged winter rains prevented more than half
of the crops sown from reaching maturity. Large numbers of people
returned to their villages in May, 1869, in the belief that the rains
would be early, but the monsoon did not break till the middle of July,
and in the interval thousands died. Owing to want of cattle, the land
was sown with extreme difficulty, and the ploughing was done to a con-
siderable extent by men and women. The autumn harvest, however,
promised well, and the crops were developing satisfactorily, when locusts
appeared in unprecedented numbers and, where the country was sandy,
ate up everything. To crown all, the heavy rains of September and
October were followed by a virulent outbreak of fever and, in the end,
the autumn crop was but one-eighth of the normal. There are no
materials for estimating either the total cost of this famine or the num-
bers who were relieved. The Maharana of Udaipur is said to have
spent about five lakhs in direct relief; the expenditure in Jaipur appears